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AND GOMPACHI 
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Memorial Exhibition of Japanese 
Color Prints 

By EVELYN MARIE STUART 

OCCUPYING the place of supreme 
importance at the Art Institute this 
month is the memorial exhibition of ; 
nearly seven hundred Japanese prints from 
the Clarence Buckingham collection. The 
display is a delicate tribute to the memory 
of a former trustee of the Art Institute 
who has enriched its museum with many 
valuable gifts of the works of art which it 
was his delight to assemble. This collec- 
tion of prints is unusually interesting on 
account of its completeness and variety, and 
the fact that everyone of them is an unusu- 
ally choice example selected by a most dis- 
criminating connoisseur. 

Here, however, is an art inexplicable to 
many observers so far removed is its stand- 
point and methods from European ideals of 
beauty. So much is written for the infor- 
mation and enjoyment of those who love 
this branch of art that it seems only fair to 
offer a word of encouragement and expla- 
nation to those who do not, or cannot, see 
its supreme attractions. To enjoy Japanese 
prints necessitates an instinctive apprecia- 
tion, a carefully acquired knowledge and 
understanding of them, or a complete for- 
getting of much that one holds as to what 
constitutes beauty in a picture, leaving the 
mind open to beauty of a new and foreign 

type.. 

Nothing so well illustrates the narrow- 
ness, of our mental scope as the manner in 
which the uninitiated often regarded these 
supreme expressions of the art of the Flow- 
ery Kingdom. The first impression to the 
untutored eye is only that the faces are not 
pretty or even are ugly from a European 
standpoint. Nothing could better indicate 
the over-importance we are wont to place 
upon facial beauty and our lack of a corre- 
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sponding appreciation of the grace and love- 
liness of line and composition. Leaving out 
of consideration the fact that the type of 
Oriental face differs from our own and is 
not so agreeable to our eyes, we may still 
feel that the Japanese artist has not made 
the most of the countenance of his com- 
patriots such as it is. To the designer of 
prints the face is merely a symbol or con- 
vention and he has not striven to do as much 
with it as do our own illustrators, being 
absorbed in producing a work of art, not a 
mere photographic illustration. He has a 
strong feeling for lines and a better under- 



standing of the decorative value of masses 
and spots of color in graceful arrangement 
than we are accustomed to see in the ordi- 
nary run of our works of art. His art is 
supremely decorative and its illustrative 
value is perhaps unintentionally secondary 
to its artistic. 

If you do not like a Japanese print, as a 
picture, look at it as you do a tapestry or 
pattern of brocade and you will find it full 
of the delights of rhythmic, harmonious 
line, satisfying balances of light and dark 
spaces, and colors so soft and so exquisite 
as to elude definite identification under the 
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crude classifications of yellow, red, green, 
blue, et cetera. So peculiar are the mezzo- 
tints of Japanese color printing, especially 
as softened by age, that to properly describe 
them one should need an entirely new set 
of names for the soft brownish rose, the 
pale yellow greens and inky grey greens, 
the yellows that are brownish and browns 
that are yellowish, the orange that is nearly 
scarlet, the blue that is nearly half-green 
and the soft plum purples. They are indeed 
the hues of the East produced by colors 
and dyes which fade .agreeable. We know 
them in rugs and woven stuffs, where we 
approve them and we should find them no 
less aceptable in color printing. 



Another thing which we miss in a Jap- 
anese print is our beloved perspective and 
our ingenious success in sculpturing painted 
objects on flat surfaces so that they stand 
out and seem round. We are educated to 
demand depths of distance and deceptions 
of the eye to a semblance of roundness in 
what is known to be flat. From the Jap- 
anese standpoint we are wrong and art 
need never attempt to deceive, but only 
to please with a picture language of grace- 
ful symbols. Art from their standpoint is 
a matter of unity, harmony, grace, decora- 
tion and tasteful composition. Before the 
introduction of European art ideals and ed- 
ucation the Japanese regarded our efforts at 
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achieving effects of roundness on a fiat sur- 
face as mere tricks, of about as great artis- 
tic value as the mirror mysteries by which 
figures are made to appear or disappear 
upon the stages of sideshows. 

Many of our greatest artists, notably 
Whistler and the painters of murals, have 
inclined much to the Japanese view as ex- 
pressive of the truest taste, and surely there 
is room for argument on either side. Some- 



one again has said that Japanese art is su- 
premely great in little things and little in 
great things. However, it is conceded that 
no people have ever filled in a rectangle with 
such consummate grace, that their love of 
composition, line and color represents a 
pure and instinctive aestheticism which no 
other race has ever achieved so generally. 
One must remember also to propely ap- 
preciate these prints that they represent, in 
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many cases, the skill of men self-taught in 
the early part of the seventeenth century, 
who ingeniously evolved the art of color 
printing from wood blocks, who were indeed 
the pioneers of the craft. 

Turning from the artistic to the illustra- 
tive aspect of Japanese prints we find them 
amazingly interesting when we know what 
they are all about. In this collection, for 
instance, one can read much of the social 
history of Japan, the habits, ceremonies and 



customs of its people, their amusements, 
occupations and vices all charmingly told 
with much force and action. Of especial 
interest are the theatrical prints, proving 
that humanity is much alike the world over 
and that the popular star or matinee idol is 
no European invention. Many of these 
prints were produced for sale among people 
who liked to adorn their houses with pic- 
tures of their favorite actor. They served 
much the same purpose in their day that 
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theatrical photographs, photogravures and 
post cards do now. Here, however, not 
much attempt is made at portraiture even 
the large heads being studies of expression 
rather than personality. 

Among our illustrations the first two are 
theatrical posters, one of a Japanese lead- 
ing-man impersonating a Samurai, and the 
other of an actor who made a specialty of 
female roles, dressed as a dancing girl and 
carrying a doll. These actor-men of Japan- 
were the first successful female imperson- 
ators and it is related that they wore the 
garb of women while off the stage so as to 
acquire completely the peculiar grace of 
feminine occupations and movements. 

A pleasing little story is woven about the 
picture of "The Geishas as Court Nobles 
Heating Sake With a Fire of Maple 
Leaves." It is related that a great storm 
brought down a shower of maple leaves 
from the spreading trees in the palace 
grounds of the Emperor Takakura. In the 
morning the attendants' raked them up and 
built a fire to warm the sake which action 
the nobles feared would anger the poten- 
tate. He, however, took the matter good- 
naturadly, assuming that the attendants had 
been inspired by a classic Chinese ode upon 
a fire of maple leaves. 

The pictures entitled "Oiran Viewing the 
Moonlight on Edo Bay" and "Three Geishas 
on a Bridge" are little scenes from the gay 



life of the Geisha girls in Japan. In the 
first there is an added touch of romance 
through the interest which the two maidens 
crouched upon the floor seem to take in the 
letter which they are reading. 

"The Second Segazva Kikunojo," whose 
picture by Kiyomitsu is herewith illustrated, 
was one of the most famous actors of his 
time, coming from a family who made a 
specialty of female roles. It is said that 
he attained a very wide popularity, which 
would seem to be indicated by the great 
number of prints of this star which are 
even now in existence. 

As a closing illustration an exquisite little 
landscape by Hiroshige is presented, and, 
incidentally, it might be remarked that any- 
one who visits this exhibition, which con- 
tinues till February the twenty-first, should 
not fail to give much time to the landscapes 
of Hiroshige and Hokusai, whose beauty is 
so self-evident that it could not be lost upon 
anyone. 

The catalog of this exhibition would be 
an addition to any art library, the introduc- 
tion by Frederick W. Gookin covering the 
entire history and method of Japanese color 
printing in a very complete and masterly 
manner. The notes and explanations on the 
different artists and their pictures are like- 
wise a mine of information concerning this 
branch of art so that the catalog is a work 
of considerable value. 
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